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the man of research and such scientific training as could be given by the 
Spanish universities. The principal theme is a discussion of the materia 
medica of India and the identification of the various remedial agents recorded 
by Galen as the fount of all medical knowledge. But this by no means is all 
that interests. Orta spent thirty-six years in India in the practice of his 
profession. He traveled widely along the west coast and into Ceylon and 
his geographical comments, though sparing, are entertaining in the simplicity 
of the ancient school. Orta is best remembered as the author of the theory 
that the forbidden fruit of Eden was a banana and not the apple of Genesis. 

William Churchill. 

lie Turkestan Rustic. Par A. Woeikof. xii and 360 pp. Map, ills., index. 
A. Colin, Paris, 1914. Fr. 8. 8% x 5%. 

Professor Woeikof has given us an excellent example of a type of book which 
is fortunately on the increase. As the result of a few months ' visit to Russian 
Turkestan he does not write a mere traveler's tale, but a carefully planned vol- 
ume which gives due weight to all the various phases of geography. His style is 
attractive, and his arrangement everywhere logical. If a given subject is treated 
in more than one place, he refers from one to the other, and thus in every way 
makes his volume easy to use. He begins in the usual way with chapters on the 
physical features of the country, then passes to a general description of the 
inhabitants, and from that to regional descriptions. Finally, ihe devotes the last 
third of his space to special problems such as irrigation, agriculture, land tenure, 
cotton-raising, vineyards, communications, and colonization. History, and the 
manners and customs of the people receive relatively little attention. The future, 
however, is always in the writer 's mind, and he has much to say about methods 
of improving and developing Turkestan. He glories in what has already been 
done, and feels confident that great things are in store. 

Throughout the book there runs a note of optimism which may perhaps be 
justified, but which the reader should constantly bear in mind. The author's 
attitude is summed up where he says that ' ' dry countries with irrigation are the 
countries of the future. ' ' Russian Turkestan has more irrigated land than any 
other country except India and the United States. It has large rivers, such as 
the Amu-Daria, which are as yet only imperfectly utilized. Russians can live and 
prosper there, hence we may look for great things. This attitude leads to certain 
opinions which aTe open to question. For instance, much is made of the fact that 
along the railroad the planting of vegetation has almost cheeked the movement of 
blowing sand. The author gives a list of the types of vegetation which may be 
expected to succeed one another and convert the desert into steppe or pasture-land 
if only the process of growth is once artificially started. He fails to note that 
before the building of the railroad there had been a dry period lasting several 
decades. When the process of checking the sands by means of vegetation was 
first vigorously begun in 1896, unusually wet conditions prevailed, and this has, 
on the whole, been the case almost to the present time, as is indicated by the 
rising level of the Sea of Aral. In the same way he urges that the hillsides be 
reforested, although the small areas already planted have cost the prohibitive 
sum of about $180 per hectare ($70 an acre), and still involve expense. The 
same attitude of mind makes him intolerant of the idea of greater aridity now 
than in the past. He believes in large climatic oscillations between the end of 
the glacial period and the beginning of historic times, and minor oscillations 
lasting about a century during the historic era. He summarily rejects the re- 
viewer's hypothesis of longer pulsatory changes, but the context suggests that 
he has studied it only through the French or Russian works of its critics, and 
that he does not realize how slightly it differs from his own position. 

Ellsworth Huntington. 

India : Its Life and Thought. By John P. Jones, xvii and 448 pp. Index. 

The Macmillan Co., New York, 1915. $1.50. 8 x 5%. 

An attempt to interpret to the western mind the life and thought of the 

Orient, as found in India, during an experience of thirty years as an evangelical 

missionary. The opening chapter on the unrest of India will probably prove most 
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interesting to the general reader. The view is advanced that Great Britain will 
grant self-government to India, as soon as that country proves capable of exer- 
cising it successfully. In the meantime the spread of western education among 
the younger generation in India must inevitably produce irritation and dissatis- 
faction with the paramountcy of England. The various religious cults of India 
are well explained, the caste system is discussed and condemned, the Hindu re- 
ligious book, Bhagavad-gita, is described, the popular forms of Hinduism are 
made clear, and a comparison between the Buddha and the Christ is instituted. 
An optimistic view is adopted of the future prospects of Christianity in India, 
but the outstanding admission remains, that after six centuries of effort, 2,500,000 
of the 315,000,000 of India have been brought under Christian influence. 

David H. Buel. 

The History and Economics of Indian Famines. By A. Loveday. 
163 pp. Index. G. Bell & Sons, London, 1914. 2s. 6d. 7% x 6%. 

This enlargement of the original essay which won the Le Bas Prize in 1913 
finds a point of view slightly different from that in the multitudinous literature 
covering India. After outlining the history of famines in India, the agricultural 
and industrial changes during the last century are discussed. The balance be- 
tween the artificial and the natural factors influencing the conditions of the 
country is carefully considered. 

It is worthy of note (p. 99) that "it is difficult to find evidence that over- 
population in India is a reality." Furthermore, drought is declared not an 
effective check where in particular localities there may be a tendency toward 
over-population. The extension of railroad lines has proved a decidedly important 
factor in reducing the catastrophes heretofore associated with drought, for they 
make possible rapid transportation of food to the affected areas as well as efficient 
distribution of the affected people to the untouched areas. 

Industries are affected by drought as vitally as agriculture and the impor- 
tance of better government protection of these industries is emphasized. A criti- 
cal discussion of the means for the relief of the people, with subsequent results, 
shapes the general problem of the author. An appendix of explanatory notes 
accompanies the text. E. Van Cleef. 

The Big Game of Central and Western China. Being an account of 
a journey from Shanghai to London overland across the Gobi Desert. By 
Harold F. Wallace, xviii and 318 pp. Map, ills., index. Duffield & Co., 
New York, 1913. $4. 9 x 6. 

A narrative of a journey, taken primarily to obtain, for the British Museum, 
specimens of the takin, a goat-like antelope, ranging from Shanghai along the 
southern and western edges of the Gobi Desert to Omsk in Siberia. The emphasis 
is placed naturally on stalking game and excellent descriptions of the manner 
and difficulties of the hunt are given. In addition to the takin, wild sheep, the 
serow, the wapiti and gazelle are studied in detail. The drawings of the animals 
by the author add to the value of the book. While hunting, Wallace has his eyes 
and mind directed only on the chase, but during the long journies between stalks, 
he has caught many phases of the life of the people and of the land of his travels. 
So the book contains descriptions of isolated mountain villages, of desert and 
mountain scenery, of traditions and customs and of political practices. The book 
gives a good cross-section from the Pacific to Central Asia. Robert M. Brown. 

Ceylon: The Portuguese Era. Being a History of the Island for the 
Period 1505-1658. By P. E. Pieris. Vol. 1: xxvii and 590 pp. Vol. 2: 
ix and 628. Maps, ills., index. The Colombo Apothecaries Co., Colombo, 
1914. $7.50. 9x6. 

Two introductory chapters give the essential preliminaries of the history of 
Ceylon before the arrival of Europeans. From this beginning the narrative oc- 
cupies two large volumes with a very comprehensive study of the little known 
establishment of Portuguese power in Ceylon from November, 1505, when the 



